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Being unstable and very unlearned in the 
Word, which spake forth the Scripture, though 
learned ever so much in the words, they cannot 
reach the essence; but must stumble, as Nico- 
demus and other learned Jews did, who knew 
withing of the new birth; though they could 
easily tell by the letter of the book where Christ 
wastobe born. ... The enemy himself was 
ready at quoting Scriptures ; witness the tempta- 
tion of our Lord; and he can put men upor 
studying the Scriptures, so long as through the 
carmal mind he may but interpret and apply 
them to their states ; for by all this he has the 
por soul the safer in his net. He is not deter- 
red from prosecuting his evil designs, by our 
holding the Scriptures in ever so high estima- 
tion; if in studying them, we lean on our own 
understanding, although with great and appar- 
ently laudable zeal; though we apply one part 
toconfirm another,—though we get them by 
heart,—though we extract all the doctrines and 
duties that are testified of therein,—though we 
are able by this skill to give an expert answer 
to such as may inquire a reason of the hope that 
we have adopted, and the faith which we have 
formed out of the letter of the book,—though 
We even set ourselves to do all that is command- 
ed; yet all these willings, and runnings, and 
strivings, do not overthrow his government in 
the heart ; nay, his snare is not broken, but made 
more subtile and intricate. It is the simple, and 
those that abide in the simplicity of the Truth, 
that are kept by the truth out of his beguiling 
snares; the Spirit of Truth is their shield and 
sure defence on the right hand as on the left; 
and they lean not unto their own understand- 
Ings; 80 that the Scriptures and every other out- 
ward means are blessed to them, as they keep 
lo the anointing, which they have of him; by 
Which, whether with or without instrumental 
aid, they know all things requisite for their 
Present need ; having “an understanding given 

em to know him that is true.” 

I believe if young persons were more fully 





open, and implicitly up to acts of dedication 
apparently small, and were willing to go, to stay, 
to do, or tu forbear in minor matters, as seemed 
best ; that they would thrive more vigorously 
in religious stature and strength. One thing 
after another came gradually before the view of 
my mind ; all that | had to do, or believed was 
required at my hands, came not up on me at 
once ; for there was no hard task-master to obey, 
but one who knew my weakness, and my inabil- 
ity to give up even to the least matter of duty, 
without his special aid. As I was concerned to 
keep my eye open, to see whatever He might 
show me was to be given up to,—and as my de- 
sire was from day to day unto Him, and the ac- 
complishment of his will respecting me; first 
one thing, then another, at seasons opened be- 
fore me with sufficient clearness. Sometimes 
these apprehended duties were very little mat- 
ters, at other times they were of fearfully great 
importance; and often were they of a nature 
and complexion, which the wordly-wise part in 
myself and in others, could not bear or under- 
stand. Yet after having gone through and been 
favored to stand faithful in the performance of 
these things, I have often seen the propriety of 
them; and I have felt it a precious thing to be 
“Jed about and instructed” so suitably, so sea- 
sonable, so safely. How much need there is for 
all amongst us, who fill any of the offices in the 
church, and even for such as may be in the 
highest stations, and may have been made of 
eminent service therein, again and again to wait 
upon the Lord, yet again to bow down their souls; 
so that every high thing, that would exalt it- 
self within them, may be abased, under the 
humbling influence of that power, which bruiseth 
and breaketh in pieces, which bringeth us low, 
even as children and babes, willing to be led 
about and instructed, and ready to esteem an- 
other better than ourselves. Now asindividuals 
are brought into such a feeling tender state as 
this, they become sweetly qualified to take those 
places, which the master-builder ordereth for 
them in his house, in his family, in his vineyard. 
They thus receive capacity and authority, to 
labor for the great cause, and in the name and 
power of their leader; they have strength to 
bind and to loose, to help and to heal the weak 
and wounded ; and they have the spirit of pa- 
tience and of pity given them, to plead with and 
to pray for the tempted, the tossed, the tried. 
And O! the tenderness that is shown by such 
as these, on behalf of their poor fellow creatures, 
who may be overtaken or overcome of evil or 
error; knowing that they themselves stand, only 
through the mercy of the Most High. 

I was much instructed by looking over a 
Monthly Meetings’early minute book about 1666. 
I thought I clearly saw that our Friends in the 
beginning, were a simple plain set of people; 
and that they mostly had but a very small pro- 
portion of learning and general knowledge. Di- 
vers advantages have we above them in several 
respects ; yet it has seemed to me, that some of 
the very advantages have proved our hurt and 
stinted our growth, so that we have not arrived 


at their stature and strength. “The love of other 
things,” we read, choked the good seed ; and this 
seems to me to be applied to our case, who have 
many “ other things,” (some of them very good 
when kept in subjection,) which draw away our 
minds from the simplicity of the Truth, and 
from a patient, humble, waiting frame of mind, 
in which alone true safety can be witnessed. 

I desire greatly not to be led away and en- 
snared, by coveting and looking for the esteem 
and notice of any, even of religious characters ; 
I pray in my heart, that I may be preserved 
from liking to hear my own voice and tongue 
in company, and from the least approach to any 
thing like a love of showing off even good quali- 
ties. If we are in the right spot, we shall forget 
ourselves, and not esteem those things as our 
own, which are wrought in us, or which we have 
been enabled rightly to do or say. 

Fifth Month 10th, 1818. The day before yes- 
terday I completed my twenty-first year... . 
It seemed right for me to go and sit among 
Friends at their Monthly Meeting at Kingston. 
I had no probable means of conveyance but on 
my feet, and it was a very rainy morning; but 
I cried unto the Lord that He would direct me, 
and give me sufficient strength to do whatever 
might be best. I got there, it being, I suppose, 
more than thirteen miles, sometime after the 
hour of assembling, much wearied in body, but 
sweetly fresh and lively in mind, through the 
extendings of mercy ; so that the driving rain, 
and the length of my walk had not much effect 
upon me, who am but a poor weakly one. On 
my way thither, it rather vividly came to my 
mind,—what if I should have to speak in their 
meeting? But the Lord quieted that spirit with- 
in me, which would be questioning and reason- 
ing; and I was favored to feel great composure 
and calmness, notwithstanding that suggestion. 
And O! the melting power and glorious influ- 
ence which was enjoyed by me, and I believe 
by others, in the Meeting for worship! how pre- 
cious an half-hour did I spend among them! so 
much so, that my heart was filled with the song 
of praise unto that great Being, who remembers 
and cares for his poor little ones; and who in 
his own time fills his hungry ones with good 
things—yea with the choice dainties of his table 
so that their cup runsover! O! the tears of joy 
that were shed! may I never forget the renewed 
mercies of the Lord my God, while I have my 
being! The next day was our Monthly Meeting 
at Westminster, where were present some choice 
Servants ; through whose ministry the language 
of encouragement was held out to the little ones, 
but especially to the young in years, whose 
hearts the Lord had in measure melted into a 
willingness to be conformed to his holy will re- 
specting them. O! the unutterable condescen- 
sion of Him whose mercies are new every morn- 
ing! may the objects of his bounty be yet more 
mindful of him, and of his goodness; and be in- 
duced yet more fully and faithfully to give up 
to his requirings; to bring all the tithes into the 
Lord’s treasury, as two dear Friends said in the 
Meeting, and prove him therewith, and see if 
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He will not open the windows of heaven and 
pour them out a blessing, until there be no room 
to contain. 


R. §. Maclay in China. 


Dr. R. 8. Maclay’s account of his journey to 
Foo-Chow in 1847-48, is intensely interesting. 
He sailed on the Paul Jones. It took thirty 
days to reach the equator, twenty-six more to 
reach the meridian of the Cape of Good Hope; 
from the Cape of Good Hope to Sandalwood 
Island, off the northern coast of Australia, re- 

uired thirty days more, and from Sandalwood 
island to Hong-Kong twenty-nine more. This 

assage of 115 days was considered very good. 
Dr. Maclay’s going to China was opposed on the 
ground that he had not a robust constitution. 
It would seem as if persons without robust con- 
stitutions had the best chance for long life, the 
way they turn out frequently. Like Wesley, 
in that long voyage he studied the Greek New 
Testament, began the study of history, and 
spent a great deal of time learning the radicals 
of the Chinese language. To avoid injuring 
his eyes by using an unsteady light, and to 
economize time for study, he acquired the art 
of dressing and shaving himself in the dark, 
which later, during his travels in the far East, 
served him a good turn on more than one oc- 
casion. From Hong-Kong he sailed by a 
Chinese fast boat to Canton. It was a rowboat 
equipped with sails, and had a cabin. From 
Canton he went to Foo-Chow. Dr. Maclay tells 
us that he had been very anxious before reach- 
ing China to be delivered from various perplexi 

ties and trials that assailed him. He had wished 
before entering upon his work in China that 
everything within him not in harmony with the 
Divine will might be removed; that his heart 
might be filled with love to God, and that he 
might receive that perfect qualification for his 
mission which only the Holy Spirit could im- 
part ; and that the way would be prepared be 

fore him. Hisstate-room was a sanctuary, his 
supplications oft repeated, and were not in vain; 
he says: “I received the assurance that God did 
take full possession of my heart, that He did 
approve me as one of his missionaries to the 
Chinese, and that his presence would go with 
me, preparing the way before me. A light such 
as I had never seen shone into my soul, a joy 
never before experienced filled my heart, a 
peace that passeth all understanding took pos- 
session of me, and to this day I have never felt 
any serious doubts in regard to the subject. 
Blessed be his holy name!” It was given to 
Dr. Maclay to live and work in China for years. 
—Christian Advocate. 


The Cost of a Dinner. 


The interdependence of man is well illustrated 
by the following statement made by a Chicago 





po 
ecently a gentleman who is fond of arith- 
metic made up his mind that he would find out 
how much a dinner really cost. This gentleman 
asked how much a simple dinner that he was 
eating cost, and he was told seventy-five cents. 
He contradicted this, and then made out the 
following statement about the cost of that din- 
ner: The pepper, he said, came from ten thous- 
and miles away. It grew on a little bush about 
eight feet high, which must have had a growth 
of at least five years. The pepper was picked 
green; it had to be dried in the sun, and this 
meant employing women. It took one ship and 
one thousand miles of railroad to bring the 
pepper to the United States. The flour of which 


the bread was made came from Dakota; some 
one owned the land, and that meant the invest- 
ing of capital, and then he had also to 
wages to the workingmen. The flour had to be 
ground, and the building of the mill and the 
plant, or machinery, meant more money in- 
vested. The millers had to be paid, coopers had 
to be paid for making the barrels, and, of course 
the wood of which the barrels were made had to 
be cut and sawed and shaped, and this meant 
the employing of more men. 
had to be shipped over the railroad and handled 
again by cartmen before it came into the house. 






















the coffee from South America. 
had to be brought from Maine. 


the northwestern part of New York State. The 
spices in the cake came from the Spice Islands 
in the Indian archi 
came from California, and they, too, represented 
the employment of capital and labor. The little 
dinner represented, directly or indirectly, the 
employment of five hundred million dollars of 
capital and five million men. 
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pay 


Then the flour 
The tea on the table came from China, and 
The codfish 


The salt came from the Indian reservation in 


pelago. The canned peaches 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Who Will Fill Their Places? 
“The fathers, where are they, the prophets, 


do they live forever?” I trust this question is 
often the companion of other thoughts than my 
own. As we hear of the removal from works to 


rewards of so many fathers and mothers in Israel, 


in different parts of the heritage, while others 
according to the course of nature may soon fol- 


low, and many of these having long borne the 
burden as in the heat of the day, believing it 
their duty earnestly to contend for the faith 
once delivered to the saints, manifesting by their 
lives and conversation that they have not fol- 
lowed cunningly devised fables, but the pure, 
unchangeable truth; and while I thus sympa- 
thize with the aged who experimentally know, 
that their strength and preservation lies in their 
obedience to their Divine Masters requirings, as 
He is pleased to make manifest, realizing the 
day’s work of these is over, and that of others 
well nigh spent; as we consider these things, 
thoughts like the following arise. 

Sad would it be if any of the younger Friends, 
instead of following their example, should so far 
stray from the path of safety, in a dark and 
cloudy day, as lightly to esteem our principles 
and testimonies; or try to persuade themselves 


that they are justifiable in embracing some of 


the very ways and worships that we as a people 
in the beginning, amid suffering and persecu- 
tion, were led out of by a high hand and an 
outstretched arm, as is clearly manifest; and 
seeing that almost every Yearly Meeting (and 
some in nosmall degree), have been thus stripped 
of those they could look up to for advice and 
counsel, we who remain can but feel increas- 
ing responsibility resting upon us. And when 
I say my concern now is principally for the 
younger portion of Society, I trust I speak the 
mind of many others as well; and the thought 
arises, who will fill their places? We may well 
query, “ The Fathers, where are they, the proph- 
ets, do they live forever?” “Though ye have ten 
thousand instructors in Christ, yet have ye not 
many Fathers.” But these have not been alone in 
their labors, but their hands have been strength- 
ened by their younger brethren and sisters, and 
we cannot believe the mission of this people 
is yet fulfilled; called out of darkness amid 


shadowy forms and ceremonies into the Lord’s| years, but have failed, the two being no nearét 
marvellous light, to partake of the true sub-} reconciled now than they ever were). 























stance in its fulness, including the spiritual; 
the new Gospel depeeaitien of om Lord at 
Saviour Jesus Christ. While it is 
question the sincerity of others who may not 
see things as we see them, or to judge as to the 
good other societies may have done, yet is there 
any reason why we should lower ours 
orcompromise with the world in order to 
them to us? For we would not gather them, byt 
they would scatter us. As it wassaid of Ephraim 
of old, “Ephraim hath mixed himself with the 


say they have need of us, and would be sorry to 
see us forsake our principles; but we are 
suaded better things and th 

salvation though we thusspeak, for it is encoy 
ing to notice that in most of our meetings, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, there seems to bean 
increasing concern in youn 
Christ’s yoke upon them and learn of Him who 
is meek and lowly of heart that they may find 
rest to their souls, “esteeming the reproache 
of Christ greater riches than the treasures ip 
Egypt, having respect to the recompense of re 


did rest upon Elisha, so now in many instances, 
young Friends seem to be prepared and 





Fifth Mo, 7, 189 








not for us to 













ople, strangers have devoured hisstrength, and 
e knoweth it not.” Some of other denominations 







ings that accompany 








r Friends to take 









ward.” And as the mantle that fell from Elijah 






ing to receive the mantles as they fall from then 
who have been valiant in their day ; for whea 
we come to know experimentally that there is in- 
deed a reality in the religion we profess; it changes 
the heart from a state of nature to a state of 
grace ; and where patience is abode in, we come 
more and more to realize that true religion is 
not only something to be endured, as some seem 
to imagine, but that it is to be enjoyed beyond 
all that this world can afford, an enjoyment 
which the world can neither give nor take away; 
which no doubt some have long sought for, 
but have not yet attained to that degree that 
satisfies their longing souls. May the number 
of these hungering and thirsting ones be in 
creased, and by leaving all transitory things 
which do not satisfy, come to know the true 
bread and water of life to nourish up their souls 
For I am persuaded there will be a remnant 
preserved, and “He can save by many or by 
few,” for it is “ not by might nor by power, but 
my spirit, saith the Lord.” If those who have 
had the benefit of our religious Society throw 
around them forsake Him, others may 
in as from the highways and hedges, and through 
the washing of regeneration and the renewilg 
of the Holy Spirit, become pillars in his temple, 
to go no more out. I trust many, too, are look- 
ing forward with the belief, that the times® 
drawing near, when true Friends everywher, 
by walking by the same rule and minding the 
same thing, will be drawn nearer and neater 
together, to labor in true fellowship for the 
building up of the cause of Truth and righteout 
ness in the earth ; that our principles and test 
monies be not trampled under foot or fall tothe 
ground. As some of us can testify when We 
were convinced of the doctrines, and we were 
convinced of the principles and testimonies, 
have never to this day been able to see where 
they could be safely separated, and be preserved 
in purity, or how we could give up either with 
or without affecting the whole. Unless we col 
clude the unchangeable Truth has now become 
changeable, and that christianity can now ? 
more easily reconciled with the world than 
the beginning (which we are aware some have 
been endeavoring to accomplish these many 
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THE FRIEND. 


Augustine and His Age. pulse of the Holy Spirit which had driven him 
(Continued from page $23). to set aside the original plan of his sermon. 
A few months after his conversion, Augustine | Hardly had he spoken when a man — 
gave up his professorship, and prepared to enter | at the door entered, bathed in tears. He ha 
into the ministry of the Gospel he had so re-| been arrested by the diverted portion of the 
cently condemned. In company with his rejoic- | discourse, and now confessed himself to be won 
ing mother he started for Numidia. But on the | over to the Gospel.” 

way she was stricken with a fever and died.| It is not within the compass of this article to 
Reaching Thagaste, the city of his birth, he | analyze the subtleties of the doctrines which the 
entered upon a monastic life, as was the custom | early church contended for; yet a short refer- 




























mething for us asa people todo? And 

ee ebile the spirit of nalien and war is still 
t in our land, is it not a time for us to 

erable our diligence until professing Christians 
here cease to fight with carnal weapons? 

h we live in the flesh, let us not war 

after the flesh, that the weapons of our warfare 
may not be carnal “ but mighty through Him, to 
the palling down of — casting down 
aieeien and every high thing that exalteth 





against the knowledge of God and bring- | of the age. ence to Augustine’s warfare with the Donatists 
ing into captivity every thought to the obedi-| About the year 356, there had died in Egypt | is typical. 
ace of Christ,” and “the earth be full of the | the principal founder of monasticism, Anthony. he Donatists were a sect which held views 
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knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the 


From a child he had loved the Lord; and upon | very nearly orthodox ; but they had about one 
wa.” Although we cannot of ourselves aaa 


attaining mature years persuaded himself that| hundred years before this narrative, broken 



























aay sbout so desirable a condition, yet help is laid | he should manifest his allegiance to Christ by | away from the church, largely as a result of 
rag: upon one that is mighty, and if men and na-| parting with his ancestral possessions. Then | party spirit. In some respects they were Prot- 
rom tions would follow Him, the kingdoms of this Senter to escape the temptations that are in the | estants, inasmuch as they had made some efforts 
ome world become the kingdoms of our Lord and | world, he retired to a solitary life far from any | to stem the frightful tide of ritualism which 
take his Christ ;” who, when He was reviled, reviled | human habitation. But there his combats with | was sweeping over the Christian world. But 
who notagain ; when He suffered, He threatened not. | self were no less keen; within his own breast} Augustine had imbibed and proclaimed the 
find Bat his mission was peace on earth and good | were temptations which he in no wise could | theory that the Catholic Church was the one 
che willtomen. When that day dawns in which his | escape. Fastings, study, austerities, the meanest | true church, and that the will of Christ was 
7 nission shall prevail, swords shall be beaten into| and cheapest manner of existence, voluntary | always evidenced by the actions of the Church. 
fre ghshares and spears into pruning hooks ;| banishment from domestic joys— all were his| He therefore directed his splendid abilities to 
lijah nation shall not lift up sword against nation, | portion. In that distant mountain of the Egyp-| bring the Donatists back into the fold. How 
acm, neither shall they learn war any more. Surely the 


tian desert he a the years away. His ex-| unhappy are the consequences, when any de- 
ample was followed by countless enthusiasts. | nomination elects to consider itself and its judg- 


way of the transgressor is hard, but “ the work 
They believed that sanctity was obtained by | ment as the only correct exponent of Christ’s 


of righteousness shall be peace, and the effect of 


whea righteousness, quietness and assurance forever.” | such methods, and that God was conciliated by | will onearth! Does it not when doing so, forget 
—_ i J.P.S. | self-inflicted woes. The new fashion spread with | that in every nation and people they who fear 
a Coat Creek, Ia., Third Month 24th, 1898. marvellous celerity throughout the eastern and |God and work righteousness are accepted of 
ein Tur ORIGIN OF AMBER—The main source of | Western churches. Unhappily, Augustine was} Him? 


caught by its spirit. From that day it has been} After much parleying between the parties, 
an accepted practice of the Catholic Church, | the Donatists and Catholics in a. p. 411, met in 
although our Tord and his apostles taught the | a great conference at Carthage. There was not 
nobler doctrine that Christ, not our own good | the same spectacular display that had existed 
works, was the real atonement for sin, and that | at the celebrated Niczan Council of almost a 


ion is the amber supply is the seacoast of the Baltic 
seem Ocean. It is fossil gum, originally the exuda- 
yond tion of a species of conifer now extinct. This 
ment grew in luxuriant profusion hundreds of thous- 
way; ands of years ago on the marshy coasts of North- 















































. when the climate it is not by withdrawal from the world that his | century before, when Constantine, the first Chris- 
Pv. tire ee eer ama aes followers can best serve and glorify Him. tian Emperor, had presided amid all the pomp 
ie is thos explained. The immense forests of am- The vows of perpetual celibacy were about | and glitter induced by royal patronage of eccle- 
ok ber pine underwent their natural downfall and the same time fastened upon the clergy. This | siastical power. But at Carthage the disputants 


unscriptural error has through the subsequent | were none the less in earnest. About 565 bish- 
ages, led to disastrous results. Christ never | ops, almost equally divided, met to argue as to 
taught that pure human affections were to be | what constituted, and which was, the real church. 
extinguished. On the contrary, they are sanc- | At the commencement, the Donatists insultingly 
dened by his teachings and sanctified by his | declared that they would not sit during the pro- 
own heavenly love. Truly the time prophesied | ceedings—they would stand. “The law,” said 
by Paul had come, accompanied with unques- | they, “fordids us to sit with the wicked.” So 
tioned evils, when men would forbid to marry, | through the weary days the Council stood; as 
and would abstain from meats ; “ forgetting,” as | the Catholics also declined to sit whilst their op- 
he also added, that “every creature of God is| ponents refused to do so. As nearly as I can 
good, and nothing is to be rejected if it be re- | decide, the latter had rather the best of the ar- 
ceived with thanksgiving, for it is sanctified | guments; but were frightened in the presence 
through the word of God and prayer.” of the superior logic and oratory of Augustine. 
Soon we behold Augustine removing to Hippo, | Finally the presiding officer, Marcellinus, Pro- 
a city on the Numidian coast, washed by the| consul of Africa, rendered a decision. As a 
waters of the Mediterranean. His piety and | friend of the Catholics his judgment had been a 
learning were quickly noted,and upon the death | foregone conclusion. Backhouse says about the 
in 396 of the bishop of Hippo, he was elected | sentence against the Donatists : 
in his stead. Although fee —— — bur- ae peer on pry to have lost their cause 
f one English : dens connected with his duties, he zealously ap- | and to be guilty of heterodoxy. It was deter- 
na which Pecos an ausnaen "a ae ae plied himself to the ministerial work, exclaim- mined that the sect should be utterly blotted 
n we tains a lizard about eight inches long, a little |S“ The Gospel makes me afraid when I think | out; that all who would not conform should be 
e also jewelled monster perfect in its form and coloring of the slothful servant who buried his Lord’s | deprived of both place and name, so that the 
,and f} hich has no like in anything existing now. In-|t#lent.” fate enero groines Gaps 30 Seungne hack tote tha 
where ,in many instances science is able, solely | . When considering Augustine’s writings, one | Catholic unity. To this object, unhappily, Au- 
erved through this medium, to study details of ‘animal | 18 impressed with the deep religious experience | gustine lent the weight of his eloquence, learn- 
- with life which perished from the earth many hun- they depict, although he was in some respects | ing and character. The Pro-consul forbade the 
» co dred thousands of years ago. There are flies sadly encumbered with the superstitions of his | Donatists thenceforth to assemble for worship, 
come preserved with wings poised as if for flight day. His views on the exercise of the ministry | and ordered them to give up their church build- 
ww be where the prismatic sheen glowing through the | Were correct. “One day he had prepared an | ings to the Catholics ; at the same time admon- 
an iD yellow sepulchre is as brilliant as if they were eloquent discourse designed to produce a strong | ishing the bishops to return to the one true 


bings decay, The resin of the wood accumulated in 
true large quantities in bogs and ponds and in the 
soula wil of the forest. Where the coast was slowly 
nnant sinking the sea by and by covered the land, and 
or by theamber, which had been gradually hardening, 
r, but was at last deposited at the ocean bottom. But 
have in higher regions the pines continued to flourish, 
‘rown and s0 amber would still continue to be washed 
salled down to the shore and deposited in the later 
rough formed green sand and the still later formed 
owing stratum of lignite or brown coal. The gum be- 
mple, came fossilized by the long burial under ground. 
look- More than 200 specimens of extinct life, ani- 
me is mal and vegetable, have been found imbedded 
chert, inamber specimens, including insects, reptiles, 
g the plants, leaves, shells, fruit, etc., which had been 
earer caught in the liquid gum and entombed there 
r the for all time. Some of these specimens are so 
‘e0us curiously beautiful as to be almost priceless, and 














have ing alive in th ine.— »,| impression on cultured minds. Suddenly in the | church. Appeal to the Emperor proved useless, 
maby Round Table ee eee midst of his preaching he broke the thread of | Honorius in 412 issued a decree enacting severe 
earet H ————--__—_. his argument, and turned abruptly to a more | penalties against thesect. The malcontents were 
there OW much less a wise man troubles himself} simple and popular subject. On his return | to be heavily fined in proportion to their rank, 


t the faults of others, than about his own. | home he related how he yielded to an im- | and if obstinate were to forfeit all their property. 
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THE FARM. 
A word to the restless people—to the fast and feverish 


Slaves and peasants were to be scourged into 
conformity . Bishops and clergy 
were to banished, and the church property con- 
fiscated.” 

How dreadful is persecution when exercised 
in the name of religion! How anomolous to see 
men coercing others into their own ideas of the 
Truth, by violating the first principles of love 
and justice inculeated by Jesus Christ! The 
great Donatist persecution, wherein Christian 
savagely sought to destroy his brother-Christian, 
presents pictures too wretched to portray with 
pen. It was the first of its kind, and established 
an awful precedent for future dealings with 
heretics, which was afterwards so frightfully 
used by what was then rapidly developing into 
the “ Roman Catholic Church.” 

(To be concluded.) 


age ; 
A perfect manhood is better than any wealth or wage. 
Some are for gold—some, glitter ; but tell me, tell me 


when 
Will we stand for the farm and the college, that go for 
the making of men? 


Yea, what is the old farm fit for? The word is wisely 
said; 

There may be stumps in the pasture, and the house 
may be a shed; 

But what if a Lincoln or Garfield be here in this boy 
of ten? 

And what should the farm be fit for, if not for the rais- 
ing of men? 


’Tis a scanty soil for seeding, but here we win our 
bread, 

And a stout heart may grow stronger where plow and 
harrow are sped ; 

Then break up the bleak, high hillside, and trench 
the swamp and fen— 

For what should the farm be fit for, if not for the rais- 
ing of men? 





The Way to Independence, 


“Charley, I want you to drive a few nails in 
the shed for me,” said Nettie to her brother the 
other day. 

Charley was splitting wood at the time, and 
her father, overhearing the request of his 
daughter, said: 

“Why not drive them yourself?” 

“ Because I can’t,” she replied. 

“Because you can’t!” he responded, “ why 
McCarty says there’s no such word in the book. 
Come here, and I'll show you how to drive 
nails.” 

With hammer in one hand and nails in the 
other he went into the shed, drove a few into 
the door, and then gave the remainder to Net- 
tie. She found it an easy thing to drive the 
nails, and felt quite proud of her achievement 
in the mechanical art. She having completed 
the work, her father said: 

“Now, my girl, that lesson makes you inde- 


The crop by the frost is blighted, a niggard the season 
seems : 

Yet the ready hand finds duties, and the heart of youth 
has dreams. 

The bar and the Senate to-morrow, to-morrow the 
sword or the pen ; 

For what should the farm be fit for, if not for the rais- 
ing of men? 


And what if our lot be humbler—if we on the farm 
abide? 

There is room for noble living, and the realm of 
thought is wide; 

A wind enriched is a fortune, and you will know it 
when 

You see that the farm is fit for the rearing of noble men. 


We tread the hills that the Holy, that the Beautiful 
has trod; 

We till the fields of the Infinite, we dress the gardens 
of God. 

The seer, the sage and the poet—they utter the word 


pendent. Some of these days I’ll teach you ‘ Ppa a eee h . 
how to drive a horse, sharpen a knife, and | “" eta the farm is & for, If not the rearing of 


whittle, too, without cutting your fingers. Don’t 
let the doors creak un their hinges for want of 
an oiled feather; or the little children’s shoes, 
or your own shoes, get hard in the winter time 
for want of a little grease. 

“ And as for you, my boys,” said his father, 
turning to Charley and his little seven-year-old 
brother, “ you ought to learn how to make a 
bed, sweep a room, or sew on a button. A lit- 
tle cooking will not hurt you. Many a beef- 
steak and fish have I cooked in my day, and 
my mother told me when I was a boy that I 
could beat any boy making a pot of coffee. 
There is no telling what your lot may be, or 
where you will be cast sometime during life. 
The most helpless people I have met with were 
those who could only do one kind of work. All 
you boys and girls should learn some one thing 
very well and make that your dependence for a 
living ; add to it as much skill as you can, for 
it costs nothing to carry knowledge, and it en- 
ables you to pave your way to independence.” 

M. F. 


Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 
Beware of the pride and subtlety of the in- 
tellect ; lest thy understanding should cease to 
be the servant of Love, and become the servant 
of Self-love, and prurient Self-seeking. Light is 
not its own offspring: all True Light is from 
Love’s a and birth]. God is Love, and 
thence Light. Light is the robe, veil, or hiding 
place of what is prior and more vital. Love’s 
wisdom is infinitely distinct from Luciferian il- 

lumination, or intellectualism. 
JOHN PULSFORD. 


—Pastor Feliz in Home Journal. 


THE LAND OF ANYHOW. 


B, W. MANSON, 








Beyond the Isle of What’s-the-use, 
Where Slipshod Point is now, 

There used to be, when I was young, 
The Land of Anyhow. 


Don’t Care was king of all this realm— 
A cruel king was he! 

For those who served him with good heart, 
He treated shamefully ! 


When boys and girls their tasks would slight, 
And cloud poor mother’s brow, 

He'd say, “ Don’t care! It’s good enough ! 
Just do it anyhow!” 


But when in after life they longed 
To make proud fortune bow, 

He let them find that fate ne’er smiles 
On work done anyhow. 


For he who would the harvest reap, 
Must learn to use the plow, 

And pitch his tents a long way 
From the Land of Anyhow! 








AND BROTHER IN THE LorD, RoBert LopGE 

—Who was a Yorkshireman, and died in the 
Lord in the year 1690, when he had fulfilled his 
ministry, and finished his testimony. Who was 
often under great persecution, sufferings and 
spoiling of the goods, which through the assist- 
ance in the Lord’s power he went through joy- 
jully, and many times had great exercise with 
backsliders, apostates and profane. He was a 
man that labored and travelled, and had a great 


care upon him for the peace of the church of 
Christ, and his government of peace, the jn. 
crease of which there is no end. He travelled 
up and down in many places in England, fregl 
preaching the everlasting Gospel of our Lord 
and Saviour, and did turn many to it, bein a 
man much indued with the gifts of God, and 
being an elder and pillar in the Chureh of 
Christ. He travelled with me up and down ig 
Ireland, jeopardized his life among the priests 
and papists there, in the year 1669, where there 
were many large and precious meetings of the 
Lord’s people; and the Lord’s presence and 
power was among us and them. And when we 
had finished our testimony there, we came over 
into England, and in it he travelled up and 
down, visiting the churches of Christ, and turned 
many tothe Lord. And he died in the Lord in 
Yorkshire, and is blessed and entered into hig 
rest, and is ceased from his labors, and his works 
follow him. And-much more might be writ of 
his faithful labor in the Lord, who was well 
known in the Church of Christ, who preached 
in his good life and conversation, as well as in 
his doctrine, and was much beloved. And he 
will be missed in the Church of Christ ; but the 
Lord can raise up more faithful laborers in his 
Gospel to stand in his place. Amen. 


G. F. 
The 13th of the 9th Month, 1690. 





Madame Guyon. 
(Continued from page 352.) 

On her return to France Marie Guyon went 
to Grenoble, and here as at Gex and Thonon 
people of all classes came to hear her. Among 
those who were converted through her instru- 
mentality were several persons of note, but the 
majority were from the humbler ranks. She 
mentions a company of working girls who met 
together for the purpose of religious reading. 
One would read while the others worked. This 
conduct resulted in their being put out of the 
church. A poor laundress who supported by 
her labor five children and her brutally unkind 
paralytic husband, was told by the priests that 
she ought not to pray, that only priests should 
do that. She replied that our Lord commanded 
all to pray, and added that without prayer she 
could not support the crosses and poverty which 
were her lot. The priests told her that sheshould 
not have absolution unless she would cease pray- 
ing, but they could not move her. 

Marie Guyon was given such power of dit 
cerning the religious state of those that came to 
her as astonished many of them greatly, and 
such numbers of people came that she was often 
kept talking to them all day. On one occasion 
some persons came whose object was to entrap 
her in her words, but they feigned themselves 
to be honest seekers. She did not know their 
purpose, but found nothing to say to them. No 
sooner had they gone than a person came in 
told her that he had intended coming to puther 
on her guard against them, but could not come 
in time. “Our Lord has anticipated your kind- 
ness,” said she, “I could not say a word to 


A Testimony CONCERNING OUR DEAR FRIEND | them.” The would-be spies went away and gave 


it as their opinion that people were mad, to g0 
and see that lady, as she could not speak. 
After a brief residence at Grenoble she found 
it expedient to go to Paris. She was accom 
panied on this journey by Francis de la Combe, 
who had now for several years been her spiritual 
director. The use of such a term seems a strange 
contradiction, for she had been much more truly 
a spiritual director to La Combe. Whatever 
their. relation in the view of the church, they 
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of were Very closely united in Christian fellow- 
i a Guyon had written several religious 
} treatises. The first of these to be published, I 
| believe was that entitled “ A Short Method of 
8 Prayer.” A gentleman who saw it in manu- 
nd seript was so impressed with its value that he 
of had it published, the name of the author, how- 
in ever, being omitted. Another book which ap- 
sts red near this time was that entitled e The 
ere Torrents ;” and after her return to Paris we 
the find her engaged in writing her commentaries 
‘nd on the Scriptures. Before alluding to her suf- 
We ferings at the hands of the king and the ecclesi- 
ver gstics, it may be well to glance briefly at the 
and hooks on which they professed to base most of 
ned their opposition to her. In “The Torrents” she 
1 in likens the progress of thesoul to that of astream, 
his which having come originally from the ocean, 
rks returns to it, as the soul having come from God 
t of returns to him. In the early part of its course 
vell the stream encounters many difficulties and ob- 
hed structions, but as it approaches the ocean its 
sin depth increases and it flows smoothly and 
he quietly. So the early part of our Christian life 
the is apt to be disturbed by doubt and unfaithful- 
his ness, but we should at length achieve such quiet- 


ness a8 do the streams, and at last our wills be 
r. swallowed up in the Divine will. 

“The Short Method of Prayer” is a very 
clear and comprehensive treatise. Her views 
on the spiritual nature of true prayer are very 
full. In this book she also insists on the duty 


vent of striving after entire sanctification, bringing 
non the will not merely into submission but into 
ong unity with the Divine will. This seems to have 
tru- been the main particular in which the ecclesi- 
the astical authorities objected to the book, claiming 
She that such a state of perfection was impossible 
met of attainment. When questioned as to the par- 
ing. ticular passages objected to, she was able to ex- 
This lain them satisfactorily in almost every case. 
the Many persons took offense because she believed 
1 by herself to have attained to this state, which the 
kind — writers called the state of Pure Love. 
that “The natural man receiveth not the things of 
ould the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto 
nded him; neither can he know them, because they 
+ she are spiritually discerned.” These men could 
hich not conceive the possibility of such a state for 
ould any one because they felt that it was impossible 
yray- for themselves. Her half-brother, La Mothe, 

was strongly opposed to her doctrines which he 
’ dis said were similar to those of Molinos, who had 
ne to been condemned at Rome. He urged the same 
and reason for the arrest of Father La Combe, who, 
often through his agency, was thrown into the Bas- 
asion till. La Combe was kept in prison continu- 
\trap ously for 27 years, in various places. He was 
elves transferred shortly before his death to a hos- 
their pital, a prematurely old and broken man. Truly 


. No he sealed with his life this testimony to the 





) and teaching which he so boldly set forth: “ Be ye 
t her holy,” 
come Since her return to Paris, Marie Guyon had 
cind- met with many religiously minded persons 
rd to among those in high station, and was instru- 
gave mental in the conversion of many. Her own 
to go view of her field of labor is given in this sen- 
tence, “And now I think I can say that God 
ound does not so much design me in my labors here- 
con after, for the first conversion of sinners as to lead 
mbe, Hose who are already beginning in the Christian 
‘itual life into what may perhaps be called a perfect 
range conversion.” And this she did in very many 
truly tases. Among her intimate friends at this time 





Were the duchesses Beauvilliers and Chevreuse, 























of her staunch friends the opposition to her in- 
creased also, and at length in 1688 she was im- 
prisoned in the convent of St. Marie, where she 
remained 8 months. During this imprisonment 
she wrote many poems and much of her auto- 
biography. 
following import. “Completed thus far this day. 
I am today forty years old and in prison, a 
place which I love, because I find it glorified by 
the presence of God.” The autobiography was 
written at the instance of La Combe, who, it 
will be remembered was her spiritual director. 
He counselled her to omit nothing, and in com- 
pliance with his wish she wrote many things 
which she would otherwise most probably have 
omitted. The work was not intended for pub- 
lication. 
prisonment her daughter was married to the 
Count de Vaux, and with this daughter she 
made her home for some years. 








Whose husbands stood high in the confidence of 


THE FRIEND. 


Notwithstanding the increase in the number 


In that work occurs a note to. the 


Soon after her release from this im- 


Her first meeting with Fenelon was in the 


year 1689. Fenelon was at this time 39 years 
of age. He was well known as a zealous Chris- 
tian and an eloquent preacher. 
united mildness and force in a remarkable de- 
gree. Besides all the admirable traits which 
made him a great man, he was endeared to his 
friends by every grace of manner and disposi- 
tion. 
had, therefore, not met Marie Guyon, as her re- 
turn to Paris and her labors there had been 
comprised within that period. Of their first in- 
terviews she speaks thus in her autobiography : 
“Some days after my release from prison, hav- 
ing heard of the Abbe de Fenelon, my mind 
was taken up with him with much force and 
sweetness, It seemed to me that the Lord would 


His character 


He had been in Poitou for 3 years and 


make me an instrument of spiritual good to 


him. I had an opportunity of seeing 
him the next day (at the house of the Duchess 


of Charost.) After speaking of their long con- 


versation she goes on, “I inwardly felt, how- 
ever, that this interview, without failing to in- 
crease his interest in the subject of the interior 
life, did not fully satisfy him. There 
was not as yet an entire correspondence in our 
views and experience, which made me suffer 
much on his account. The next day I saw him 
again. My soul desired that he might be all that 
the Lord would have him to be. We remained 
together for some time in silent prayer, not 
without spiritual blessing. The obscurity which 
had hitherto rested upon his spiritual views and 
exercises began to disappear, but still he was 
not such as | desired him to be. During eight 
whole days he rested as a burden on my spirit. 
During that time my soul suffered and wres- 
tled for him; and then the agony of my spirit 
passing away I found inward rest. Since that 
time, looking upon him as one wholly given to 
the Lord, I have felt myself united to him 
without any obstacle, after a manner pure and 
ineffable.” The influence of Marie Guyon on 
this eminent man seems to have been very 
strong both in convincing him of the necessity 
of sanctification and in strengthening his faith 
by the force of her example. Upham thinks 
that the biographers of Fenelon have greatly 


underrated the extent of this influence. 
(To be continued.) 





INTELLIGENCE often goes much farther than 
intellect. 


Tue daily example of the wicked is the most 


subtle of poisons. 





333. 


the King. Both of these men were strongly in- 
fluenced by the teachings of Marie Guyon. 


For “ THE FRIEND,” 


A Short Account of William T. Jessup. 


This dear Friend lived in Perquimans Co., 


N.C., being a member of Piney Woods Monthly 
Meeting. He married Mary A. Brown, of Rich 
Square Monthly Meeting, in Hertford County, 
who proved to be a true and faithful Friend and 
partner. Owing to the troublous times during 
the war, he believed it right to remove his family 
to Indiana, where he settled on a farm near 
Richmond, where he remained till his death, 
which took place on the twenty-second day of 
Twelfth Month, 1862. 
war his widow returned to their old home in 
North Carolina accompanied by her two sons, 
Jesse William, now living at Woodland, N. C., 
and James Henry, of Salem, Ohio. The family 
resided with her father, William Brown, until his 
death, when she removed to her son William’s 
house, and is still living there. 


After the close of the 


Sarah Smith, who attended William T. Jes- 


sup during his last sickness, records the follow- 
ing instructive memoir: ' 


On my first visiting him he appeared to be 


much discouraged, saying, “I do not see the 
light of the Lord’s countenance. I fear He has 
cast me off for disobedience. 
visited me and made known his will, and I have 
rebelled. Ever since I came to Milford Meet- 
ing I have felt myself called upon to speak for 


He has so long 


his name, but oh! the fear of man and waiting 


for stronger evidence have brought me into 
disobedience, and I fear I have let my business 
occupy too much of my time.” At another time 


he said, “I have endeavored to seek the Lord 
for fifteen years, and well do I remember how, 
when plowing for my dear father, my tears 
would at times flow, feeling the tendering visita- 


tions of love Divine.” 


I endeavored to encourage William by telling 
him that the Lord looks at the heart, and He 
knew everything and what that was also which 
had prevented him from making a full surrender, 


and it might be that this sickness was permitted 


to wean him from earthly things, and to better 
qualify him to speak of the Father’s love. For 
I had long believed the Lord had a work for 
him to do. He replied most earnestly, “If the 
Lord will show me the light of his glory, I will 
magnify his name.” 

The next time I visited him, he was more 
cheerful, and the symptoms were better. The 
next day he was again worse. He said he had 
had a sweet season in the night, but now his way 
again seemed clouded. I asked him if we were 
not as much under the immediate care of our 
Heavenly Father when the sun was clouded as 
we were when the sun shone clearly upon us. I 
left him in a more cheerful frame of mind. Dur- 
ing my next two visits he said but little, and he 
suffered much. The day previous to his death, I 
found him very low, and on giving him some 
nourishment, he said, “How glad my dear 
Father would be to know that I had found a 
nursing mother, so far from home.” He seemed 
fully aware of his situation, and said, “ When 
my dear sister hears this how she will wish that 
I could have had Dr. Winslow.” Then raising 
his eyes, he exclaimed, “ Be pleased, Heavenly 
Father, to grant faith and patience to the end,” 
and turning to Mary Peele, who was waiting 
upon him, he said, “ My dear friends will take 
care of my poor wife and little ones, This sick- 
ness, and it may be my death, will be sad news 
to my dear father, for I was his baby.” From 
this time forward, the Lord answered his peti- 
tions in a marvellous manner by lifting up the 
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light of his countenance upon him, and He ena- | least have court-plaster on until the skin heals. 
bled him to look forward with hope and joy to| By the way, court-plaster should never be wet 
his final close. by the lips to convey acid saliva or germs from 

He requested me to tell those who gathered| the mouth. To be perfectly safe, plaster should 

at his funeral, that he did not neglect to seek | be kept in wax paper, and wet in boiling water. 
- the Lord till laid on a dying bed, but found Him | —American Journal of Health. 

years before. “I asked the Lord to shew me the 
light of his glory, and thanks be to his worthy 
name, He has shewed to me somewhat of his 
fulness. "Tis wonderful that I,a poor unworthy 
worm of the dust should be favored to partake 
so richly of his glory. Could I go to meeting 
now, I could with truth exclaim, ‘Great and 
marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty, 
just and true are all thy ven. thou king of 
saints.’ What a mercy to feel all my sins washed 
away in that fountain drawn from Emanuel’s 
veins.’ O Lord, when it may please thee to take 
my life. Waft thou my spirit to eternal day.” 

When asked if there were anything in the 
world which he would exchange for his present 
hope and prospect, he replied, “ Oh, no, nothing 
to be compared to the presence of my precious 
Saviour.” He continued in this strain for some 
time. Again he said, “No tongue can express, 
no language can convey the peace, the joy and 
comfort which I feel in my precious Saviour.” 

On his sorrowing wife embracing him, he 
said, “ Those dear lips that I have kissed a thous- 
and times, and which even now I love so well. 
Oh, the sweet peace I enjoy. Sing praises, sing 
praises, let all praise his holy name, not only 
now, but henceforth and forever, for my Holy 
Redeemer’s sake, Amen. Lord, bless my poor 
wife and fatherless children, and grant to them 
this same blessed assurance.” 

His wife asking him if he thought He would 
be taken at this time, he replied, “ Yes, I surely 
believe I shall, but I think I may be permitted, 
with angel wings, to hover around you.” As he 
became weaker, he wandered a little in his 
mind, and soon after he said, “I hope I am 
not deceived,” and on being encouraged stead- 
fastly to cling to Jesus, he said, “O Lord, if 
there be anything behind, do thou it away.” 
After this he appeared to be in earnest prayer, 
much of which could not be heard. When these 
words of Scripture were quoted to him, “ When 
I pass through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me,” 
etc., he immediately finished it with much ear- 
nestness and feeling, saying, “Thy rod and thy 
staff, they do indeed comfort me.” 

Thus clothed in a garment of praise, in the 
joyfulness of hope, and the blessed assurance of 
faith, he peacefully breathed out his spirit. 

May the beloved ones who deeply mourn his 
loss, by grace be enabled to say, “ Thanks be to 
God, who hath given him the victory, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


The Danger of Small Wounds. 


Many lives are lost each year in consequence 
of the lack of a little common sense about simple 
cuts or wounds of the hands or other parts. Sev- 
eral cases have been recorded in our newspapers 
of inquests on persons who have died from blood- 
poisoning from small cuts on the hands. A man, 
for example, while working at his trade, or even 
while cutting a piece of bread, receives a cut on 
the hand ; it scarcely calls for notice ; anything 
is considered good enough with which to stop 
the bleeding, and the small wound is left to take 
care of itself. As long as the wounds, however 
small, remain unhealed, the risk of contracting 
blood-poisoning will alway be present. Cuts 
should have some dressing, vaseline answering 
in most cases, and be tied up in linen, or at 























































































LEARN To Do Someruine.—The Prince of 
Wales issaid to have learned in his youth to make 
stockings. His son, the Duke of York, learned 
the trade of rope-making. His cousin, the Czar 
Nicholas II., can plow, sow and reap. The Em. 

ror William is a agen typesetter. King 

umbert is not only an excellent shoemaker 
but cobbles also to perfection. Oscar of Sweden 
handles the ax with dexterity, like an improved 
woodsman, not even yielding the palm in this 
respect to Gladstone. Queen Victoria is ex. 
ceedingly fond of knitting. Not many days 
she finished a woolen coverlet and presented it 
to the oldest and most deserving of the inmates 
of an asylum for disabled working women in 
the Isle of Wight.— Presbyterian. 





Public Testimony. 

From the Mission Bulletin, of Washington, 
D.C., we extract a few suggestions from an ar- 
ticleon “Testimony.” Friends might use other 
expressions, but these may not harm us: 

“A religious meeting is really bright and at- 
tractive when it is moved from within. A 
hearer may be very still and listen with great 
interest to a discourse which pleases the fancy 
or enthralls the intellect, ab at its close may 
say in his heart, “That’s good; that’s right; 
that pleases me,” and there is an end of it. The 
same hearer may listen again to a simple Gospel 
tale till his whole soul is filled with the Gospel 
truth. 

“For one thing, the object of every testimony 
should be the glory of God. Let self sink away 
and disappear. It may be necessary sometimes, 
in faithfulness to the truth and to the Lord, to 
tell what He has done through our individual 
instrumentality ; but when this is repeated again 
and again it becomes painful. The ‘1’ seems 
to be such a large and wonderful thing. Our 
hearts are ‘ deceitful above all things.’ 

“Another principle of valuable testimony is 
brevity. No matter how full the heart is we 
must remember that the same current is run- 
ning through the hearts of many others, and 
that Jesus is glorified in the casting of many 
crowns at his feet. By the law of brotherly kind- 
ness and Christian sympathy we may need to 
cut down our twenty minutes to two, our ten min- 
utes to five. It is the self-lost, one-idea man that 
wins a hearing. One word may send a shaft of 
light when fifty would only leave a dull glare. A 
testimony that is wearisome is never dictated by 
the Spirit of God; and a man can never be 
wearisome who has something to say [from] 
Jesus, and who goes straight to the mark in 
saying it, and who says it in three minutes. 

“ Peculiar or personal views should not be di- 
lated upon in testimony. It may be true that 
the church of Christ is cold and worldly to a 
sad extent. It may be true that many things 
may not just suit us which we see around us; 
but this does not make a talk against the spirit- 
uality of the church a matter of testimony, nor the 
general condemnation of all around us a proper 
thing to introduce at sucha time. Sinners are 
not warned by this, but Satan is often delighted. 
Christians are not edified, but often shocked 
and grieved. If there is no other object in giving 
a testimony than to give a slap at some one else 
the brother would better keep his seat. A con- 
troversial spirit is a bad one for effective testi- 
mony. . . There will be no quibbles in the 
testimony service of heaven. Every mouth will 
pour forth the same song : ‘ Unto Him that loved 
us.’ 

“Our testimony may always have a new 
touch from God’s own hand. It may appear in 
the very softening of the lines of the face or 
tones of the voice, if in nothing else. Jesus 
said the same thing many a time, yet what He 
said was never old. Let it be our aim to live so 
near to Jesus that the very graciousness of his 
tones may speak through our voice and add the 
charm of new grace to our speech. Let us be 
sure that if we grow in grace we shall also grow 
in knowledge, and if we grow in knowledge our 
testimonies will catch the flavor of it. 





Items Concerning the Society. 


How few of us are prepared to enter into sym 
thy withthe lonely yearning over the cause of truth 
which some of our isolated aged Friends feel, who 
have once “ borne their burden in the heat of the 
day.” One in his eighty-first year, in the State of 
New York writes: “ Being past the time of being 
engaged actively in Society, yet I feel a deep in- 
terest in its being kept in Christian purity and 
under the guidance of the great Head of the 
Church.” 

He adds, “I have in my possession some of the 
FRIENDs published in 1829, and have been a reader 
of it most of the time since that date.” 





How well the following pretty little story, which 
has been going the rounds among family papers, is 
vouched for, we cannot tell. e give it here for 
what it is worth, and evidently it is worth some- 
thing.—Eb. 

Valentine Hollingsworth accompanied Wm. Penn 
in the good ship Welcome, and settled in Delaware 
upon the banks of the Brandywine. Katherine, 
his daughter, “a delectable Quaker maiden,” the 
— of the little settlement, was wooed and won 

y George Robinson. But George was of the Church 
of England, and Katherine “‘ must be married in 
meeting.” 

“George,” writes the author of “ Heirlooms in 
Miniature,” “ was willing to join the Society, bes 
Friend, and be married in meeting or anywhere 
else that Katherine said; accordingly, he and 
Katherine made their first declaration Fifth-day, 
First Month, 1688.” The elders, however, had 
“scruples,” seeing that George’s conversion was 
very sudden, and they asked him this searching 

uestion: “Friend Robinson, dost thou join the 

ciety of Friends from conviction or for the love 
of Katherine Hollingsworth?” George hesitated. 
He prized the truth and he did wish to many 
Katherine. So he answered: “I wish to join the 
Society for the love of Katherine Hollingsworth?!” 

The Friends counselled “ delay,” and that Friend 
Robinson should be “ persuasively and instruc 
ively dealt with.” Shrewd men as they were, they 
allowed Katherine to deal with him; and within 
a year George joined the Society as a true convert 

An old manuscript reads: “ He and Katherine 
were permitted to begin a long and happy married 
life together, being for many years an example 
piety and goodness to those around them, and re 
taining their love of truth and loyalty to the 80- 
ciety to the last.”— Youth’s Companion. 





The annual report of the Committee on Friends’ 
Select School for the last year has been read in 
the Monthly Meetings: Three hundred and four 
pupils attended the School during the spring term, 
and three hundred and ten during the autams 
term, nearly one-third of whom were children be 
longing to our religious Society, and nearly one 
half children of that class and those who wert 
closely connected with Friends and having claims 
upon us. Seventeen regular teachers are employ’ 
in the School, all of whom are members ¥ 
Friends. In addition there are four teachers em 

loyed on part time who are not members, the 

mmittee not having been able to procure Fri 
to fill their places. t 
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panying note in the hands of the assistant secre- 
tary. He kindly took it in the evening after the 
President had gone from his office to his a 
apartments, returning with the response that the 
words had been carefully noted. A subsequent 
formal — to that effect was also received. 

During the time of waiting at the capital, the 
Friend felt a call to visit the Soldiers’ Home, where 
the inmates who could be gathered together at so 
short a notice gave respectful attention to some 
remarks that were handed forth upon the love 
of enemies, and against retaliation and hate. The 
Howard University for colored people was also 
visited in company with a Friend, a resident of 
Washington, who took the visitor to a building 
where many of the pupils were gathered together 
to celebrate the birthday of one of their number. 
They at once stopped their play, and interestedly 
listened to a presentation of the subject of peace. 
It was learned afterward that fifty of the young 
men had already volunteered to go to the war, and 
that the president of the Institution would have 
discouraged the remarks that were made the pupils, 
lest they should in any wise have cooled their mar- 
tial ardor. 

As the Friend, while waiting near the reporters’ 
table at the President’s mansion, overheard a re- 
mark of a bloodthirsty nature passed between two 
of the collectors of the news, she felt renewedly 
that Christians were not called to engage in so 
wicked a business, while thankful that the Society 
of Friends in the main were still found faithful to 
uphold their early testimony against all wars and 
fightings. 
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‘ loy teachers in membership in all cases 
eae ies be procured who are qualified. 
Further improvement has been made in system- 
stizing the work of the School, and additional ap- 
tus and appliances have been procured. Some 
alterations to the building have been made, increas- 
‘ne the convenience of the plant. 
"Religious meetings continue to be held at the 
school on Fourth-days under care of a committee 
of the Quarterly Meeting, and the Committee en- 
deavors to maintain the enterprise as & religious 
concern, and providea guarded education consistent 
with our Christian profession. Whilst so doing the 
committee says it has availed itself of the improved 
methods of education which experience has sug- 
, thus making it first-class in character and 
traly valuable. The parents of our own children, 
who were formerly disposed to send them else- 
where, now send them to us, and we are thus able 
to keep them under Friendly influence. 







































spiritual sins and moral vices Christian, when 
committed for the sake of humanity—inhu- 
manity Christian when practised for a humane 
object. “ The end justifies the means,” a jesuiti- 
cal maxim, long thought to be exploded, is now 
revived as the look of a leading religious 
journal in discussing the “Christianity of it.” 
Its argument is, that war is Christian whenever 
the motive is Christian—that is, humane. This 
makes the whole catalogue of sins Christian, if 
only the “ motive” is Christian. The apostle 
calls it slanderous to — that a Christian 
would say, “Let us do evil that may come” 
( Rom. a 8). — 

But we must deny that the motive of a war 
can be Christian, however good the object sought 
to be accomplished by war may be. Perhaps 
our contemporary means purpose rather than 
motive ; and that the inevitable atrocities of 
war, mostly on the persons of the innocent, bor- 
row a Christianity from the object in view. But 
we have not so learned Christ, nor his Spirit ; 
and he that has not his Spirit “is none of his.” 
We look for the motive, not at the end of a 
course of action, but at the beginning. It is that 
which starts the action. The motive is its motive- 
power. Christ’s direct spirit is the starting- 
oe in every motive to which the name 

bristian belongs, a power applied personally 
to the soul toward holiness along holy Tines of 
conduct. Christ’s spirit is never the motive of 
wicked means. And it is evil fruit that is 
brought forth by the corrupt tree. And if af- 
terwards it be overruled for good, if He make 
the wrath of man praise him, give God and not 
war the praise. “ For the wrath of man worketh 
not the righteousness of God ;” and “ the fruit 
of righteousness is sown in peace by them that 
make peace.” Compare the catalogue of the 
fruit of the Spirit and of the manifest works of 
the flesh, and judge which are the legitimate 
progeny of the spirit of war in man, and which 
are of Christ’s begetting and motive (Gal. v. 
19-24, and Col. iii. 5-9 with 12-14). 

This popular criterion for Christian duty, 
which we have regarded as fallacious, is but a 
repetition of that which has divided the Society 
of Friends in judgment concerning Christian 
work. Is the call for a Christian service to be 
derived from the object in view, or from Christ’s 
immediate and perceptible authority? Do we 
get our commissions from the end desired, or 
from the Author of every good word and work ? 
If our single sanction is found in the beneficial 
end,—that may do for the natural reason of the 
natural man; but the man spiritual wants the 
spiritual origination of his service made clear. 

Ise we are soon reduced to the maxim, already 
so largely acted on in the choice of modes in 
religious work, that “ the end justifies the means.” 
Thus we lose Friends’ vantage-ground for our 
friendly contention with the “ war-christians” 
who are practically planted on the same maxim. 

If indeed a sense of mercy and humanity, 
which we believe has been sincere among the 

ple, and is now urged as the pretext for war, 
ad been worth a tithe of the ninety million 
dollars which the war has already cost us, it 
would have to that extent relieved the insur- 
gents long since with supplies for their hunger. 
If pure, it would have preferred to fight starva- 
vation rather than brothers. It would in so 
doing have worked as a Christian rebuke to o 
pression and would have been blessed in melt- 
ing down the spirit of inhumanity in oppressors. 
This is what President McKinley hoped the 
ple would do as the method of the Prince of 
eace to forestall the Prince of War. But no, 





Eliza H. Varney, accompanied by Friends from 
Philadelphia, attended an appointed meeting at 
Barnegat, N. J., on Seventh-day, P. M., the 30th 
ult. and besides the First-day morning meeting at 
Tuckerton, an appointed meeting at the Union 
Chapel in the afternoon, and in Friends’ meeting- 
house in the evening. A feeding as it were on “bread 
from heaven,” was tenderly acknowledged by some. 
She was also engaged in Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting on the next day, in exercise concerning 
our impending condition. 





The Quarterly Meetings of Philadelphia and of 
Abington having already been held on the 2nd 
and on the 5th inst. respectively, the remaining 
Quarterly Meetings of the present series are ap- 
inted as follows (hour 10 A. M., except Bucks, 
eld at 11) : 
Concord—Third-day, Fifth Mo. 10, at Media, Pa. 
Salem—Fifth-day, Fifth Mo. 12, at Salem, N. J. 
Caln—Sixth-day, Fifth Mo. 13, at East Caln, Pa. 
Western—Sixth-day, Fifth Month 20, at London 
Grove, Pa. (old house). 

Bucks—Fifth-day, Fifth Mo. 26, Langhorne, Pa. 

Burlington—Third-day, Fifth Month 31, at Bur- 
lington, N. J. 

Haddonfield—Fifth-day, Sixth Month 16, at Mt. 
Laurel, N. J. 








War is upon us, because it was in us. 

We have watched, with sad sympathy, the 
dilemma in which our beloved President was 
placed, when made, as it were, the bridge be- 
tween the unspeakable horrors of = ae 

le beginning again to prosper in the artso 
am Compelled, as he believed, to be the ex- 
ecutive of the legislative will directing him to 
sign, as he must have sadly felt he was doing, 
the death-warrant of perhaps thousands of his 
countrymen, he was brought to this alternative: 
to sign and execute what he deplored, or be 
ready to retire from the Presidency as with an 
innocent right hand. That he did not see the 
latter course as a duty is not to be reflected on, 
when we consider the war-conscience of many 
in the professing church. But could we conceive 
of a John Bright in that station, steadfast to his 
rinciples as a Friend, we should expect him to 
found resigning, as he once did, place and 
wer rather than his share in the cause of 
eace ; and though despised and rejected of man 
for the moment, yet to be highly exalted for 
such sacrifice of Limeelf, when future history 
shall rise to the height of joining with Christ in 
saying, “ Blessed are the peacemakers.” 

But war is inward in man before it is outward 
with nations ; and “from within, out of the heart 
of man” proceed all those ingredients of war 
that find their expression in warfare. They who 
justify war as a \ prego or & practice must, we 
are taught, justify the dispositions in man which 
make up war. The component elements of war, 
not without noble virtues often towards com- 
rades and country, yet towards enemies being 
anger, hatred, vengeance, retaliation, deceit, 
theft, murder, and all sins available for the pur- 
pose, and the chief immoralities which govern- 
ments punish in citizens as criminal, none of 
these principles are Christian, neither is their 
combination nor fruit. 

Some are calling the exercise of all these 





The following interesting response has been re- 
ceived. The membership of the Victoria Annual 
Meeting which sent it, is said to be almost the most 
numerous in Australia, and it embraces many val- 
table Friends : 

“ANNUAL MEETING OF FRIENDS IN VICTORIA, 
AvsTRALIA, held at Melbourne, Eleventh Mo.’ 97, 
—We would place on record the satisfaction with 
which we have received the Epistle addressed by 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to ‘all bearing the 
name of Friends.’ 

“The reading of it in this our Annual Meetin 
was felt to be helpful, and unity was express 
with the sentiments therein. 

“The receipt of this first-written communication 
from Philadelphia, following upon the acceptable 
visit paid to us in Gospel love by two valued min- 
isters of that Meeting a few years ago, has proved 
the existence of a brotherly union between the 
meetings. We rejoice in this, and desire that the 
bonds between us may grow yet closer. 

“The Clerk is at liberty to forward a copy of this 
Minute to Philadelphia. WM. Benson, Clerk.” 





On Fourth-day of the Yearly Meeting just past, 
some expression in Women’s Meeting upon 
Very critical aspect of matters between this 
country and Spain, there was felt a very general 
Villingness later in the day on the part of the mem- 
on that side, to append their names to a brief 
appeal to the President against the war. It was 
en to Washington on the midnight train by one 

of the number who had felt a prayerful concern 
that no required effort to stay the dread conflict 
thould be withheld. She reports that the time of 
ident was so fully taken up by the momen- 
concerns of the hour, that after several calls 
White House during three days, she was 
obliged to place the paper and an accom- 
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the spirit of war in man yet dominates above 
the spirit of mercy. For mercy we would pay 
the dollar, for destruction the tens of thou- 
sands. No kingdom of this world has yet be- 
come the kingdom of our Lord and his Christ. 
And so war is upon us, because it was, and is, 
in us. 

The Society of Friends has endeavored to do 
officially what it could to avert this, and sees 
now no course but sadly to say: “ Let the pots- 
herd strive with the potsherds of the earth.” 
But while the Society as a body has for years 
faithfully appealed to governments against all 
that looked towards warfare, how many of us 
can say as individuals that war was not in us? 
In whatever man or woman the spirit of private 
war or resentment lingers, he or she is not ex- 
empt from the seed of war in the heart, and 
because sharing in the nature of all war, has a 
part in the guilt of this war. It may well be 
believed that if the entire membership of our 
religious Society throughout the land had been 
purely in heart and soul a “son of peace,” that 
the Messenger of the Covenant coming to our 
nation’s house to salute it, saying, “ Peace be to 
this house,” if such son of peace had been there, 
his peace would have rested upon it. For such 
a people comparable to the “ten righteous,” 
might not our Sodom, if such be our political 
state, have been spared ? 

It takes more than declarations of principles 
and memorials to make us a Peace Society. It 
requires the individual. It requires his personal 
membership with the Prince of Peace. It re- 
quires every private temper to be in harmony 
with the spirit of love. Every irritability in 
the family, or vexation at our cattle or dumb 
beasts, all impatience with our fellows or per- 
sonal animosity in business or in religion, are 
all enlistments in war, and have been accumu- 
lating to swell the spirit of this war in our 
country. Let not women or children or inva- 
lids deem themselves non-combatants, so long 
as there lurks in them a combative spirit. 

Let the time past suffice wherein any by un- 
peaceableness have wrought the will of the 
gentiles. Let us be driven, though now it may 
seem to be at the point of the bayonet, to the 
Christ of Peace, and to that self-examination 
for the works of the devil in our spirits, that 
He may destroy them, “ bringing every thought 
into captivity to the obedience of Christ.” Let 
our peace be thoroughly made with God, and 
it will be thoroughly made with men. 


———— VE 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UnitEep States. — The monthly statement of the 
public debt shows that at the close of business Fourth 
Month 30th, 1898, the debt, less cash in the Treasury, 
amounted to $1,018,432,652, an increase for the month 
of $9,716,301. This increase is accounted for by war 
expenditures. 

The Emergency War Deficiency bill, carrying an 
appropriation of $35,720,945, was passed on the 2nd 
inst. by both Houses of Congress. 

A bill has been passed by Congress calling for the 
enlistment of 125,000 men for the U.S. army, to be 
apportioned among the several States. 

The President has nominated and the Senate con- 
firmed William R. Day, of Ohio, to be Secretary of 
State, vice John Sherman, resigned. John B. Moore 
was nominated for Assistant Secretary of State. 

The Prize Court of Inquiry was organized at Key 
West on the 27th ult. to consider what disposition shall 
be made of the captured Spanish vessels. The findings 
of the Court will not be announced until the entire 
matter shall have been disposed of. 

The Spanish steamer Guido, from Corunna for Ha- 
vana, with money and provisions for the Spanish 
troops in Cuba, has been captured ten miles off Car- 
denas, by the United States monitor Terror, aided by 
the gunboat Machias. The Guido attempted to escape 
and was fired upon, her pilot house and steering gear 


being damaged. Eight Spaniards were wounded. The 
steamer, which was sent to Key West, is said to be 
worth $400,000, exclusive of the specie she carried. 

On the 26th ult., the Spanish steamer Panama, of 
the Ceballos Line, from New York, Fourth Mo. 20th, 
for Havana, was captured on the evening of the 26th 
ult., about tweniy miles from Havana, by the little 
lighthouse tender Mangrove. 

On the 27th ult. the small Spanish steamer Am- 
brosio Bolivar, bound from Costa Rica tu Havana, 
was captured by the monitor Terror off Cardenas and 
taken into Key West. A number of smaller ships, 
etc., have been captured since the blockade of the 
Cuban coast. The following nations have declared 
neutrality in the war between Spain and the United 
States: Great Britain, France, Portugal, Switzerland, 
Sweden and Norway, Russia, Italy, Siam and Japan. 

Admiral Sampson’s report of the firing at the Ma- 
tanzas forts last week confirms the official view that 
the affair was merely a naval reconnoissance. 

A naval battle between Admiral Dewey’s squadron 
and the Spanish fleet and forts occurred on the Ist 
inst., off Manila, and resulted in a complete defeat for 
the Spaniards. The Reina Maria Christina and the 
cruiser Castilla were burned. The other ships retired 
from the conflict, some being sunk to avoid capture. 

Zerisa Gould Mitchell, the “ last Indian princess in 
Massachusetts,” who died recently at North Abington, 
was a lineal descendant of the famous Massasoit. 

Lake Salawik, near Dawson City, Alaska, which is 
sixty miles broad, is perhaps the only one in the ex- 
treme north which does not freeze in winter. It is 
not known to have any communication with the sea, 
and yet when the tide rises on the shore of the Arctic 
Ocean, the water rises in the lake, and lowers as soon 
as the tide in the ocean falls. 

Platinum has been discovered to be present in many 
minerals of Colorado, and there is good reason for the 
expectation that the habitat of these extremely valua- 
ble minerals will be ascertained, and, with the rising 
interest in the occurrence of these ores, a broader field 
of operation will be opened for the prospector and 
miner. 

The cultivation of flax in the State of Morelos, Tex., 
is said to have passed the experimental stage and to 
promise substantial results in a commercial sense. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 470, which 
is 25 more than the previous week, and 26 more than 
the corresponding week of 1897. Of the foregoing, 250 
were males and 220 females; 69 died of pneumonia; 
64 of consumption ; 46 of heart disease; 19 of convul- 
sions; 16 of diphtheria; 16 of nephritis; 16 of old 
age; 15 of inflammation of the brain; 15 of apoplexy ; 
14 of Bright’s disease ; 14 of cancer ; 11 of inflammation 
of the stomach and bowels; 11 from casualties; 9 of 
measles; 9 of marasmus, and 9 of uremia. 

Markets, &c.—U.S. 2’s, 95 a 98; 4’s, reg., 1063.2 107}; 
coupon, 107} a 1083; new 4’s, reg. 118 a 1183; coupon, 
119 a 119} ; 5’s, reg., 1094 a 1103 ; coupon, 110} a 1114; 
currency 6’s, 102} a 105. 

Corron ruled steady, with a light demand, on a 
basis of 63 c. per pound for middling uplands. 

Frep.—Winter bran, in bulk, quoted at $16.50 a 
$17.00 per ton, and spring in sacks, at $16.00 a $16.50 
per ton. 

FLour.—Winter super, $3.75 a $4.00; do extras, 
$4.00 a $4.25 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $4.75 a $5.00 ; 
do., do., straight, $5.00 a $5.20; Western winter, clear, 
$4.90 a $5.15; do., do., straight, $5.20 a $5.40; do., 
do., patent, $5.50 a $5.90; spring, clear, $5.10 a $5.40 ; 
do., straight, $5.90 a $6.15; do., patent, $6.10 a $6.40 ; 
do., favorite brands, $6.50 a $6.75. City mills, extra, 
$4.00 a $4.25; do., clear, $4.90 a $5.15; do., straight, 
$5.20 a $5.40 ;do., patent, $6.25 a $6.50. Rye FLour.— 
Choice Penna., $3.30 per bbl. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.12 a $1.123. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 39} a 39 $c. 
No. 2 white oats, 37 a 374c. clipped. 

Beer Catr_e. — Extra, 5¢a5}c.; good, 4} a 5c.; me- 
dium, 43 a 48c.; common, 3§ a 4}c. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.— Extra, 43 a 4}c.; good, 4a 4}c.; 
medium, 3} a 33c.; common, 3 a 3}c.; lambs, 4 a 53c.; 
spring lambs, $3.50 a $5.50. 

Hoas.—5} a 6c. for best Western; others, 5} a 5} c. 
No State hogs arrived. 

ForrIuN.—A despatch from London says the con- 
tinued rise of wheat has caused uneasiness, the price 
now being higher than at any time during the last 
twenty years. A Government reserve of wheat is 
suggested. 

Balfour, in the British House of Commons, on the 
29th ult., said that England took Wei-Hai-Wei for 
military and diplomatic reasons, and quite without 
reference to considerations of trade and commerce. 


One out of every six inhabitants in France has 
account at the State savings banks. The amount ip 
the credit of the depositors in the savings banks ; 
1896, when the latest statistics were taken, was : 
000,000. The rate of interest is 3} per cent, More 
than half the depositors are women, and the’ vast ma- 
jority of them belong to the working classes, 

Of the 302,000 totally blind persons in Europe, 192, 
000 are in Russia—that is to say, one out of every 500 
subjects of the Czar is blind. 

The necessary expenses of a Japanese student at the 
University of Tokio are estimated at from $7 to $124 
month. 

In the latest issue of the Japanese Kokumin-no. 
Tomo, Riuzo Torii, who is pursuing the investigation 
of the Formosa aborigines from the standpoint of ap 
anthropologist, tells a very interesting fact about the 
inhabitants of Kotoyo, an islet situated to the south 
of the main island of Formosa. In that islet, hitherto 
secluded from the outside world, the use of liquor and 
tobacco is entirely unknown, and this in spite of the 
fact that materials from which alcoholic drinks may 
be brewed are not wanting. One of the coolies who 
accompanied Torii had saki with him and offered it 
to the natives, but they all declined to touch it, and 
even seemed to dislike the company of the liquor 
drinker. 

New South Wales yields 33,000,000 tons of coal a 
year. 

A new issue of postage and revenue stamps is about 
to be made by the New Zealand Goverment. A series 
of beautiful designs has been adopted intended to re. 
present some of the most striking landscapes in the 
colony, and also some of the birds and vegetation. The 
blue 2}d. one gives a representation of the principal 
part of the great Alpine Lake Wakatipu, in the south- 
ern island, with the snow-clad height of Mount En- 
shaw of 10,000 feet towering in the background. The 
half-penny stamp for newspapers shows Mount Cook 
or Aorangi, the highest mountain in the colony—12- 
345 feet. 


NOTICES. 


JosEPH HENDERSON has been appointed Agent for 
THE FRIEND, in place of Archibald Crosbie, removed. 
Address Gaza, Iowa. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoon.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 


and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85, 
Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Westtown Boarpine ScHoon.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WiLLiAmM F. WicKERSHAM, Priney 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent, 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


THE BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA, 
207 Walnut Place, has for sale, at a very low price, 
some nice, Self-pronouncing Teachers’ Bibles, with 
maps and all other helps. 


Diep, on the seventh of Second Month, 1898, HEwsY 
HaiGut, of Milford, Ontario; a member of West Lake 
Monthly Meeting. His last surviving brother, who 
was his senior in age, and who lived in another pat 
of the Dominion, had felt his mind drawn to pay 
Henry a visit, after attending West Lake Four Months 
Meeting. He arrived at the house of Henry Haight 
on the sixth of Second Month and remained there 
over night. At the breakfast-table next moming 
the brother read from the twenty-fourth chapter of 
Matthew, and was much impressed with the language 
“One shall be taken and the other left.” Herema 
that there were four men then at the table over 8 
enty years of age, and that it might be that one 
them should be taken and another left. In the afte 
noon Henry Haight was driving in a sleigh, after® 
visit to Picton; and when a short distance from 
place, a team going in the same direction, ran intot 
sleigh, throwing him out on to the road, and causing 
his immediate death. His wife, who had been sitting 


by his side, was uninjured. 
_ i 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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